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59 6 PSYCHOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

pupil, are described, together with two regions from which increase 
or inhibition of respiration may be obtained respectively. 

C. C. Stewart. 

The World and the Individual. Josiah RoycE. Gifford Lectures 
before the University of Aberdeen, N. Y. The Macmillan Co., 
1900. 

In this book Prof. Royce considers at length four historic ways of 
looking at being. The first three he analyzes and discards as either 
self-contradictory or inadequate, and then sets forth his own view of 
reality, a form of absolute idealism essentially the same as that 
reached in his previous treatments of the ontological problem. 

The first takes up realism, both in its extreme form and as modified 
by a partial recognition of the idealistic standpoint; but he concludes 
that this view in either case cannot stand, since it separates irrepara- 
bly the idea and its object, thus leaving two unrelated entities. For 
the second way of looking at reality, namely from the standpoint of 
mysticism, Prof. Royce has more sympathy, since this view "is from 
the outset reflective and founded on an appeal to experience." It is, 
however, by simply denying the finite that mysticism reaches the in- 
finite, and like realism this second way of defining being is an abstrac- 
tion and must be discarded. The third conception of being is set 
forth by critical rationalism, which defines reality as validity, truth, 
the standard of ideas. This conception Prof. Royce considers essen- 
tially true, but still inadequate, since it insists on too great a separa- 
tion between the idea and its object. To bridge over this separation 
Prof. Royce advances his own point of view. 

" Idea and object are related," he says, "because the object does not 
transcend the idea, and always in the last analysis is idea." More 
specifically the relation rests in the fact that the idea wills its object, 
and ' the will in question is the will that the ideas embodies.' It is 
not the mere individual will and idea, however, that gives to us 
reality, since we know that individual wills are often opposed and that 
individual ideas are sometimes false. Final truth and final being are 
found in the absolute, whose existence is certain, since truth is certain. 
Prof. Royce answers the objection that experience is the only test for 
truth by saying that he perfectly agrees with this proposition, but 
he then defines experience in purely ideal terms, thus leaving here no 
basis for a realistic philosophy. 

In asking the question, has Prof. Royce satisfactorily established 
his contention as to the nature of ultimate reality, it may be proper 
to consider whether he is justified in asserting that realism separates 
completely the idea and its object. Might not the realist reply to this 
objection that the true idea and its object are connected by the law of 
causality, the most real and fundamental of all relations? Further, 
is the assumption that Prof. Royce makes that we can never transcend 
the idea capable of proof. It is true that any statement concerning 
the idea or its object must be in ideal terms; but does it follow from 
this that the object is thus of necessity ideal. And finally, in bringing 
the conception of the will into his philosophy has not Prof. Royce 
gone beyond pure idealism ? Can the will be completely explained 
from an ideational standpoint? does it not transcend even conscious- 
ness, and is not here a realistic basis to Prof. Royce's idealism? 

S. S. Coi/vin. 



